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This paper first draws on the political philosophy of R.H. Tawney to outline some 
universal principles for the provision of socially just education. It then moves onto 
a more pragmatic approach, analysing where the injustices lie in contemporary 
British education and outlining policies and practices that are socially just, not in 
an instrumental neoliberal sense but in terms of more egalitarian social democratic 
and socialist traditions. The final section of the paper focuses on Finland as the 
closest example of a socially just education system, before arguing for a rethinking 
and reworking of Tawney’s educational thinking for the twenty-first century. 
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Introduction 


I should be lacking in candour if I did not state my conviction that the only basis of 
educational policy worthy of a civilised nation is one which accepts as its objective, 
unpopular though such a view is in England, the establishment of the completest pos- 
sible educational equality and that it is the duty of such educationalists as agree with 
that view to make it clear by definite, explicit and repeated statements that that and 
nothing less is what they mean. (Tawney 1934, 1) 


In the discussion that follows I outline the broader philosophic underpinnings of 
just education and what Tawney calls ‘the establishment of the completest possible 
educational equality’. While I focus particularly on socially just education in the 
UK context,! and more specifically, in relation to the English educational system, it 
is important to recognize that in twenty-first century Britain we cannot consider 
equality or social justice within national schooling systems without considering the 
effects of globalization. Inequalities are experienced within nations and across the 
globe in deeply interconnected economic ways. David Held (1991) defined global- 
ization as ‘the intensification of worldwide social relations which link distant locali- 
ties in such a way that local happenings are shaped by events occurring many miles 
away and vice versa’. Over 20 years later, we still cannot talk of a global market in 
schooling but we can see the profound impact of policies and practices in other 
parts of the globe on the UK educational policy and practice. In particular, it is 
important to recognize that global agencies like the IMF, The World Bank, 
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UNESCO and OECD have a powerful steering influence on nation states and their 
educational systems across the globe, a point I return to later in this article. 

Issues of race, gender, sexualities and disability are centrally implicated in the 
ways in which social reproduction and control are worked out through the educational 
system. However, my concern here is to focus on the one area of educational inequal- 
ity that has never been addressed in Britain. Even the Inner London Education 
Authority, the bastion of Equal Opportunities in Education throughout the 1970s and 
1980s, never managed to produce guidelines on social class to accompany its impres- 
sive documents on race and gender (ILEA 1985, 1986). Social class is also the one 
aspect of inequality that has been marginalized in the contemporary focus on diver- 
sity. In November 2010, Theresa May scrapped the socio-economic duty from the 
Equalities Act. This duty demanded public bodies consider the impact of policy on 
people from poorer backgrounds, in the same way they currently need to consider the 
impact of policy decisions on women, minorities and disabled people. The argument 
that follows recognizes that a socially just educational system would need to address 
inequalities in all the above areas. At the same time, it is also underpinned by a belief 
that existing inequalities of gender, race, sexualities and disability are inextricably 
intermeshed with inequalities of class and consequently will never be fully addressed 
until social class is recognized as a fundamental division in British education that 
requires urgent, far-reaching action. 

Further complicating any project of constructing a socially just educational sys- 
tem has been the appropriation of the term ‘social justice’ by the political right in 
the UK. Since the 1980s, they have engaged in an ideological project in which the 
terms ‘equality’ and ‘social justice’ have become shadows of what they were seen 
to constitute for those on the left in the 1960s and 1970s. The ‘Equalities’ Minister, 
Theresa May‘s speech on 17 November 2010 exemplifies this shift. She states that 
‘you do not improve the lives of those at the bottom by limiting the ambitions and 
opportunities of others’. She stresses three times that ‘people are individuals’, rail- 
ing against categorization and asserting that we need to stop defining people by 
their membership of groups. Race, gender, sexuality and disability are all listed as 
getting in the way of greater equality, but the unspoken axis of inequality in Eng- 
lish society, social class is never once mentioned despite the admission ‘that money 
still matters’. However, for May, just as important as how much you have to spend 
is how you spend it. Such behaviourist individualism is classic neoliberalism but, 
as I describe in more detail below, a neoliberal socially just educational system is a 
contradiction in terms. Yet, in the 2010s neoliberal thinking, despite its massive fail- 
ures economically, appears to have tightened its grip on political, and beyond that 
wider commonsense, discourses (Clegg 2010). As a consequence social injustices in 
education and their remediation are seen to be the responsibility of the individual 
suffering the injustice rather than the collective responsibility of society. 

Recent reports (Bamfield and Horton 2009; O’Brien 2011) shows that judge- 
mental and neoliberally inclined attitudes are pervasive among the British. Seventy 
per cent of the respondents in Bamfield and Horton’s survey agreed that ‘There is 
enough opportunity for virtually everyone to get on in life if they really want to. It 
comes down to the individual and how much you are motivated’. Only 30% were 
prepared to believe that some people face insurmountable barriers. Similarly, the 
Policy Exchange survey (O’Brien 2011) found 63% of people felt fairness was a 
question of people getting what they deserved with only 26% saying that it was 
about equality. The results of the most recent 2010 British Social Attitudes survey 
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found that Britain is now more Thatcherite than when Margaret Thatcher was in 
office, with people much less supportive of the welfare state and the redistribution 
of wealth than in the 1980s. Only 36% of those surveyed supported redistributive 
policies compared with 51% in 1989 (Curtis 2010). In all three surveys highly indi- 
vidualized explanations of unequal outcomes were combined with more negative 
and punitive attitudes towards those at the bottom of society than to those at the 
‘top’. Such cultural views of working-class underachievement displace attention and 
blame from the policy and practices of the powerful in society to those who are rel- 
atively powerless. It is unsurprising, therefore, that the vision of a socially just edu- 
cational system that is currently dominant is the dystopian vision of the Right in 
which the economic ends of education are transcendent and competitive individual- 
ism is seen to be a virtue (Gove 2011a, 2011b). 

The current status quo in terms of social justice generally, and more specifically 
in delineating a socially just educational system, places those with more collectivist, 
egalitarian philosophies in a painful position. It is difficult for those genuinely com- 
mitted to greater social justice in education to reconcile equality with elitism, fair- 
ness with rigid hierarchies, as our political leaders appear to. But I would argue that 
it is futile to wrestle with the current neoliberal terms of engagement, to try and 
make them ‘better’. Tinkering with an unjust educational system is not going to 
transform it into a just system. What we need are totally different ways of envision- 
ing education, ones that enable a move beyond narrow secular self-interests and 
economic ends. So the question in the title requires a philosophical as well as socio- 
logical and policy orientated responses. Consequently, the first part of the paper 
looks at philosophical approaches to social justice and a just educational system 
drawing on R.H. Tawney’s political philosophy of the 1920s, 1930s and 1940s in 
order to outline some universal principles for the provision of socially just educa- 
tion. However, the second part of the paper moves from the ideal of a socially just 
educational system to a more pragmatic approach, analysing where the injustices lie 
in contemporary British education and outlining policies and practices that are 
socially just, not in an instrumental neoliberal sense but in terms of more egalitarian 
social democratic and socialist traditions. 


‘Freedom for the pike is death to the minnows’ (Tawney) 


In his seminal text ‘Equality’ Tawney argued against the view that was dominant in 
England at the time that liberty and equality are antithetical. Rather he asserted 
inequalities, and in particular economic inequalities, were a major threat to liberty. 
For Tawney, the liberty of the working classes depended on the restraint of the mid- 
dle and upper classes. He quotes Pollard (1920, 183) ‘Every man (sic) should have 
this liberty and no more, to do unto others as he would that they should do unto 
him; upon that common foundation rest liberty, equality and morality’. The socially 
just society is one that can call itself a community rather than being comprised of 
competing fractions with very unequal distributions of social and economic power. 
Such communal societies are based on a common culture because, as Tawney 
points out, a community without a common culture is not a community at all: 


Social well-being depends upon cohesion and solidarity. It implies the existence, not 
merely of opportunities to ascend, but of a high level of general culture, and a strong 
sense of common interests, and a diffusion throughout society of a conviction that 
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civilization is not the business of an elite alone, but a common enterprise which is the 
concern of all. And individual happiness does not only require that men (sic) should 
be free to rise to new positions of comfort and distinction; it also requires that they 
should be able to lead a life of dignity and culture, whether they rise or not. (Tawney 
1964a, 108) 


‘The good society’ was one that resolutely pursued the elimination of all forms of 
special privilege, including those of education. The price of a socially unjust educa- 
tional system, underpinned by a tradition of inequality, was servility and resentment 
on the one side and arrogance and patronage on the other (Tawney 1964a). It is 
unsurprising then that Tawney advocated for an educational system ‘unimpeded by 
the vulgar irrelevancies of class and income’ (Tawney 1943) and argued for univer- 
sal university education on the basis that it is just as important for those who 
remain working class all their lives as it is for the upper and middle classes 
(Tawney 1964a). Despite himself attending a private school, throughout his life 
Tawney denounced private schooling arguing that: 


The effect of the division of schools into free and fee-paying is to create a mistaken 
impression that the latter are in some sense superior, and thus to encourage a social 
snobbery which it should be one of the functions of education to discredit. (Tawney 
1942, 4) 


Tawney abhorred practices of ‘getting the best for your own child’ if it was at the 
expense of other people’s children, labelling such practices as ‘antisocial egotism’ 
(Tawney 1943). Also, for Tawney, a vision of a socially just educational system 
should be much bolder and brighter than a focus on social mobility which he dis- 
misses as ‘merely converting into doctors, barristers and professors a certain num- 
ber of people who would otherwise have been manual workers’ (Tawney 1964b, 
77). Rather, a socially just educational system is one in which education is seen as 
an end in itself, a space that ‘people seek out not in order that they may become 
something else but because they are what they are’ (78), rather than a means of get- 
ting ahead of others, of stealing a competitive edge. Instead, Tawney put the case 
for a common school asserting that ‘the English educational system will never be 
one worthy of a civilized society until the children of all classes in the nation attend 
the same schools’ (Tawney 1964a, 144). So, in Tawney’s terms a socially just edu- 
cational system is one in which a nation secures educationally for all children ‘what 
a wise parent would desire for his own children’ (Tawney 1964a, 146). In a con- 
temporary educational landscape, characterized by a steeply unequal hierarchy of 
educational provision and surrounded by growing economic inequalities that trans- 
late into hugely inequitable educational opportunities (Dorling 2010), we are still 
miles away from realizing either Tawney’s common culture or his common school. 
In the next section, I turn to the contemporary situation and explore how a currently 
unjust educational system might become a just one. 


Common schools for a common culture 


A socially just educational system would require a very different structure to the 
existing one with a much flatter hierarchy of schooling. Currently, 23% of British 
school educational spending goes on the 7% of pupils who are privately educated 
(OECD 2009). But over and above such an inequitable distribution of resources, 
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private schools have been one of the principal means by which elitism and social 
divisions are produced and perpetuated in England so the first step towards a 
socially just educational system would be to abolish them. Any commitment to 
social justice is fundamentally undermined by structures, such as private schools, 
that perpetuate advantage. A further beneficial consequence of their abolition would 
be that our political and wider social elites would have a much stronger commit- 
ment to the resourcing and improvement of state schools if their children attended 
them. 
However, as Furlong and Cartmel (2009, 5) point out: 


Private schools are the tip of an iceberg of educational privilege which in Britain 
today covers a range of schools which enjoy some form of separation from the main- 
stream state sector while continuing to derive large parts (if not all) of their income 
from the public purse. From church schools to the new city academies, what is 
referred to as the ‘grant maintained sector’ effectively imposes restrictions on entry, 
selecting pupils with characteristics that they regard as desirable. The existence of a 
selective grant maintained sector alongside an open state sector is hard to reconcile 
with the principles of social justice. 


The abolition of private schools would not promote greater social justice if the hier- 
archy and elitism they exacerbate is replicated in the state system. So alongside pri- 
vate schools, faith, foundation, trust schools, academies and free schools would 
need to be replaced by a truly comprehensive system where the differences between 
schools are minimized, while the diversity within them is maximized. With the abo- 
lition of the existing inequitable diversity of types of schools, all with their different 
funding mechanisms and selection requirements, there could be a renewed focus on 
achieving a social mix within schools that is underpinned by social mixing. This 
would be in direct contrast to the current system where endemic setting and stream- 
ing means white middle-class children in socially mixed schools are mostly edu- 
cated separately in top sets away from their black and white working-class peers 
(Gillborn and Youdell 2000; Reay, Crozier, and James 2011). Furthermore, there is 
evidence from the Nordic countries that shows that the abolition of setting and 
streaming is not only more educationally just in terms of treating students as aca- 
demic equals, it also significantly increases social mobility (Megir and Palme 2005; 
Pekkarinen, Pekkala, and Roope 2006). 

It is not just the neoliberal rhetoric around diversity that has worked to bury 
social class as a crucial axis of educational inequality whilst sanctioning an increas- 
ingly divisive and segregated system, the current discursive and policy status quo is 
one that valorizes choice whilst rarely recognizing that choices come with resources 
that remain very unequally distributed (Ball 2003; Reay 2001). Parental choice has 
become the main policy that the middle and upper classes have very successfully 
mobilized in their strategy of keeping ahead; a contemporary example of Tawney’s 
antisocial egotism. As a consequence the increasing emphasis on parental choice 
has had a particularly invidious impact on educational inequalities. As Hanley 
(2010) argues ‘if there is one thing that makes inequality tangible, it is the presence 
of choice for some and its absence for others’. Although choice has become a 
popular buzzword in education, the working classes predominantly constitute those 
people who are not able to exercise ‘choice’. This is because they get ‘crowded 
out’ of the best areas in which to send their children to school (because they cannot 
afford a house in ‘good’ catchment areas) or because they do not have the 
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knowledge to fully understand or the resources to make the best use of information 
about schools (Butler and Hamnett 2010). One consequence of a choice-based sys- 
tem is that the working classes have largely ended up with the ‘choices’ that the 
middle classes do not want to make (Reay 2006). 

So, similarly to ‘social justice’ choice and diversity have been well and truly 
‘neoliberalised’. The terms, whilst sounding progressive, positive and beneficial, 
have worked discursively to sanction and exacerbate inequalities; part of a growing 
privatization and marketization of education. In contrast, the educational system 
needs to work with new, socially just conceptions of choice and diversity, in effect 
a move away from the contemporary notion of choice, which view choices as both 
decontextualized and disembodied, to understandings that recognize choices as pow- 
erfully determined by the amount and type of resources individuals can bring to 
their decision-making. Similarly, current understandings of educational diversity 
which have primarily been pre-occupied with the creation of a strongly hierarchized 
diversity of school provision need to be replaced with a concern with intra-school 
and classroom diversity so that possibilities for social mixing are enhanced; a move 
towards Tawney’s ‘common schools’. At the same time, the current highly competi- 
tive, hierarchical and fragmented educational system should be replaced with a col- 
legial system founded on collaboration and mutual support between schools. 

But much needs to be done inside schools and classrooms, as well as working 
on the structure of the educational system. Classrooms would have to operate very 
differently from the stressful, task-driven, target-led and overly competitive environ- 
ments they are currently. And while the 3Rs are important, teaching children to be 
caring, respectful, cooperative, knowledgeable about their own and others’ histories 
and well informed about contemporary global issues are equally, if not more, impor- 
tant. There is a great deal of scope for widening currently narrowly conceived 
teaching and learning opportunities and for developing ‘disruptive pedagogies’ that 
encourage students to question as well as develop social and political awareness 
(Weis and Fine 2001). As Ayres (1998, xvii) argues: 


Teaching for social justice demands a dialectical stance: one eye firmly fixed on the 
students — What are they? What are their hopes, dreams and aspirations? Their pas- 
sions and commitments? What skills, abilities, and capacities does each one bring to 
the classroom? — and the other eye looking unblinkingly at the concentric circles of 
context — historical flow, cultural surround, economic reality. Teaching for social jus- 
tice is teaching that arouses students, engages them in a quest to identify obstacles to 
their full humanity, to their freedom, and then to drive, to move against those 
obstacles. 


A revalorizing of vocational and working-class knowledges and a broadening out of 
what constitutes educational success beyond the narrowly academic is long overdue 
(Reay 2011). As Perry and Francis (2010, 16) argue, there needs to be not only a 
focus on, and valuing of, the existing knowledges of working-class young people, 
but also pedagogies which emphasize collectivist, rather than individualistic 
approaches to learning. 


Education cannot compensate for society 

Educational inequalities are inextricably bound up with social inequalities and can- 
not be addressed in isolation from them. A crucial question is the extent to which a 
socially just educational system is possible in an unjust society given the degree to 
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which educational systems reflect the societies they grow out of. Most of the con- 
temporary debate on making the educational system more equitable focuses on 
social mobility. But social mobility is a red herring. Currently we do not have it — 
or very little of it (Causa and Johansson 2009; OECD 2010a). And the focus on 
social mobility neglects the fact that given the current high levels of inequality, 
social mobility is primarily about recycling inequality rather that tackling it. So in 
order to have a more socially just educational system the wider social context needs 
to look very different, and, in particular, the gap between the rich and the poor 
needs to be substantially reduced. There is a desperate need for basic systemic inter- 
ventions at the level of the economy. Minimum pay should be raised and a cap 
placed on top pay, and in particular bonuses to the already overpaid. Anyone seri- 
ously committed to ensuring a socially just education system would introduce a 
wealth tax and begin the process of decreasing the ratio of top pay levels to average 
pay from its current level of 480-1 to something approaching 50-1 so that the 
underlying economic and social conditions are more conducive to generating a 
socially just educational system. The main way to develop a more socially just edu- 
cational system is to have a more equal society (Wilkinson and Picket 2009). 

The building blocks of a socially just educational system lie outside in wider 
society, but before any building can be done the right foundations need to be estab- 
lished, and at present they are extremely shaky. Globally, the policy imperatives 
and dominant discourses governing powerful external agencies such as the OECD 
and the IMF need to be transformed in order to prioritize equity goals over those of 
economy, efficiency and competition (drivers that all operate currently to increase 
educational inequalities both globally across nations and internally within them; 
Torres 2009). On a national level, as the findings from the Fabian Society and Pol- 
icy Exchange Reports reveal, values, attitudes and dominant discourses in wider 
society would need to change substantially in order to provide a supportive context 
in which social justice in education might flourish. There are myriad social and eco- 
nomic hurdles in the way of a socially just educational system, but the major barri- 
ers to an educational system that works for all of society in the twenty-first century 
could be grouped into three main areas which are discussed in more detail below. 

First, there is the thorny area of attitudes. The most intractable barrier to a 
socially just educationally system is the hearts and minds of the more privileged 
and powerful in society. As long as the upper and middle classes remain invested 
in the belief of their own social and intellectual superiority they will continue to 
associate fairness in education with their own children winning what is an extre- 
mely unfair educational contest. Also while there has been a shift in upper class 
attitudes to the working classes, they are still powerfully influenced by understand- 
ings of class as cultural. Now the elites’ view of the working classes as an unruly 
undisciplined mass has been transformed into a view of the working classes as 
made up of individuals who need to take more responsibility for their lives. Our 
media and politicians are both wedded to a focus on cultural aspects of working- 
class underachievement. But beyond our political and media elites the majority view 
is that class position and poverty are lifestyle choices: that anyone who wants to 
be, and tries hard enough, can be middle class. Changing such views is a vital pre- 
cursor to a socially just educational system. More problematic is whether such atti- 
tudes are amenable to change in the current political context. 

The second intractable area is the economy. A popular belief has been that the 
working class as a group is much diminished in the 2010s. Of course class group- 
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ings change in composition and quantity over time, and the number of manual 
workers in manufacturing industries has shrunk rapidly over the last century. How- 
ever, if we take the working class as a labour market category, which is how they 
have been traditionally understood, manual workers currently make up 38% of the 
working population. If we then include sales and shop workers plus the unem- 
ployed then the working classes add up to around 50% of the working-age popula- 
tion (Bottero 2009). So despite popular belief, we are not all middle class apart 
from a small disreputable underclass. 

So instead of the myth of an endlessly expanding middle class we have the real- 
ity of a still significant and large working-class cohort — all those cleaners, nannies 
and service sector workers that an increasingly prosperous middle and upper class 
rely on for their leisure. Rather than education policy that focuses remorselessly on 
social mobility and raising working-class aspirations in the narrow sense of becom- 
ing middle class, what is required is an educational approach that values vocational 
routes and careers and the existing knowledges of working-class young people. 
Another potential and related economic factor, that I touched on earlier, is the grow- 
ing relative poverty of the working class. Economic inequality in Britain has risen 
relentlessly over the past 25 years fuelled by a redistribution from wages to profits 
in GDP (Glyn 2007; Jansson 2008). So for example between 1986 and 1995, mea- 
sured by the Gini coefficient, inequality increased by 28%, more than in the USA 
and very much more than in Nordic countries. By 2007 Britain had higher income 
inequality than all bar five of the EU 25 countries, wealth inequality also increased 
under the last Labour Government and is set to increase even more under the con- 
servative-liberal coalition. Hills (2010) LSE report states that the richest 10% in 
Britain are now more than 100 times better off than the bottom 10%. And all the 
historical evidence indicates that recessions and economic downturns impact more 
negatively on the working than the middle classes. So a concern is that the next 
decade will see a deterioration in working-class opportunities in education as eco- 
nomic inequalities increase. 

A socially just educational system would both recognize and take cognizance of 
these economic realities. Rather than continuing with the unremitting focus on 
social mobility and raising aspirations, an ideological whip with which to beat the 
white working classes, it would value and respect working class as well as middle 
and upper class ways of knowing where the vocational has esteem alongside the 
academic, rather than being perceived to be an inferior form of knowledge. 

Attitudes and economic factors are reinforced by a strongly individualistic, com- 
petitive culture of neoliberalism. Together these constitute powerful and entrenched 
barriers to greater educational equality. A socially just educational system requires 
far reaching systemic changes, wide ranging social redistribution, radical curriculum 
innovation and discursive shifts. The reports, I referred to earlier, also show that the 
more privileged in society believe people should be rewarded according to what 
they deserve rather than according to what they need, and unsurprisingly they also 
happen to believe they deserve more than others. It is these deeply held and 
entrenched beliefs that need to shift if we are to have a socially just educational 
system. So contrary to current orthodoxies that see the less privileged — black and 
white working-class students and their families — as needing to change, I would 
argue that the most important change needs to be in the attitudes and values, and in 
particular the investment in hierarchy, intellectual superiority and elitism, of the 
upper and middle classes. A socially just educational system is one premised on the 
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maxim that a good education is the democratic right of all rather than a prize to be 
competitively fought over. 


Finland: the closest example of common schools working in the service of a 
common culture 


Yet, research shows that the vast majority of British people still see education as a 
right that should be made available to all rather than a commodity to be competed 
for in an educational marketplace. The vast majority also do not want to run their 
children’s schools. They just want them to have a good education that realizes their 
potential. And what most British would define as a good education, both in the 
sense of academic achievement and children’s well-being, is much more widely 
available in countries like Finland than it is here. While in the UK just 24% of stu- 
dents do better than expected given their background in Finland over 40% of chil- 
dren from poor homes exceed expectations (Shepherd 2010). Yet, Finland has 
comprehensive schools that do not set or stream pupils and a society in which 
teachers are seen as valued experts (Laukkanen 2008). It also has no inspection sys- 
tem, national tests or league tables (Field, Kuczero, and Beatriz 2007; Vasagar 
2010). Finland has explicitly rejected the naming and shaming that goes on in Brit- 
ish schooling. Rather, tests are used only for diagnosis and improvement (Grubb 
2007). As Sahlberg (2009) points out, Finnish educational reform principles since 
the early 1990s have relied on building professional responsibility within schools 
and encouraging collaboration between them, rather than applying external account- 
ability structures and testing regimes (see also Itkonen and Jahnukainen 2007). Fur- 
thermore, schools are credited and teachers recognized for their innovative ideas, 
creativity and initiatives (Sahlberg 2010). At the same time, it has far higher levels 
of literacy and numeracy than the UK. In four international surveys, all since 2000, 
Finnish comprehensive school students have scored above students in all the other 
participating countries in science and problem-solving skills, and came either first 
or second in reading and mathematics (Halinen and Jarvinen 2008; OECD 2010b). 
These results were achieved despite the amount of homework assigned in Finnish 
schools being relatively low and an absence of private tuition (Sahlberg 2007). 
There is also virtually no private school sector in Finland (only 2% of the total), 
and where private schools do exist it is because they are specialist, for example, 
Steiner schools, and a very small number of Christian schools, but importantly, they 
are predominantly state funded, meaning all children have access to them. In 2002, 
99.2% of primary and secondary educational expenditure was publicly financed 
(OECD 2010b). A possible blot on this comprehensive landscape is the large 
amount of what is termed ‘part-time special education’, catering for nearly 30% of 
Finnish students. However, the aim of such provision is that of keeping every stu- 
dent in the same school system (Kivirauma and Ruoho 2007). As Graham and Jah- 
nukainen (2011, 282) explain: 


Because such a large number of students receive ‘special’ support, there is nothing all 
that special about it. Diagnosis is not required and children are not ascribed stigmatis- 
ing labels that come to speak for who they are and what they can be expected to 
achieve. Ultimately, while drawing on somewhat old-fashioned medical terminology, 
‘special’ education in Finland aims to keep students in their local comprehensive 
school by providing support in the early years before academic difficulties become 
entrenched. 
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Wider social attitudes also differ significantly from those in the UK. Research 
shows that Finns feel strongly about equality in society and in general do not sup- 
port the tenets of market orientated schooling and ideologies of competition and 
giftedness (Andrain and Smith 2006; Wilkinson and Picket 2007; Niemelä 2008). 
The key underlying philosophy shaping Finnish education is that the school system 
should offer equal educational opportunities to everyone irrespective of locality, 
gender, financial situation or linguistic and cultural background. A system in which 
virtually all children enrol in identical comprehensive schools regardless of their 
class background or personal abilities and characteristics has resulted in schools and 
classrooms that are heterogeneous in terms of pupil differences and diverse in terms 
of educational needs and expectations (Valljarvi 2003). Yet, at the same time 
schools are very similar in pupil profile to each other. The difference between 
schools is minuscule compared to countries like the UK and the USA. It is this par- 
ity of value and esteem across schools that has led to a culture of educational inclu- 
sivity that is absent in our own increasingly hierarchical and segregated system. 

It is to Finland that we must turn to find the inheritors of Tawney’s common 
schools. It is there rather than in the UK that there is a political consensus that chil- 
dren should be educated together in a common school system (OECD 2010b). Yet, 
to reiterate an earlier point, educational systems reflect the societies they are part of 
and have very different historical foundations that continue to influence the present. 
As a result, in Finland deeply entrenched systems of social democracy have more 
enduring leverage than they do in the UK (Goodson 2010). Also there is less social 
distance between individuals in different socio-economic positions, social class dif- 
ferences are less stark and count less than in the UK context. And, of course, part 
of that is because they are a more homogeneous and less hierarchical society (only 
3% are from ethnic minorities and they do not have either a monarchy or an aris- 
tocracy). As I have argued elsewhere (Reay 2005), in the UK class seeps into the 
soul creating divisions between people that are not nearly as pronounced in the 
Finnish context. That is why the Finns have managed to create an educational sys- 
tem where the commonalities among students are emphasized and the differences 
downplayed. To achieve something similar would be a massive, many would say, 
impossible undertaking in the UK context — not merely a question of totally 
rethinking and overhauling the educational system, but more importantly of chang- 
ing the national psyche. And despite all the differences among British people what 
they do seem to share across class, gender and ethnicity is a deeply troubling pro- 
pensity to tolerate very high levels of economic inequalities and the educational 
injustices they give rise to. 


Conclusion: from radical pasts to radical futures 


On one level it has been really inspiring looking back to Tawney for glimpses of a 
socially just future, but on another level it is deeply dispiriting to find neither 
blueprints of socially just education nor any radical egalitarian thinking in contem- 
porary Britain. The pallid and insipid version of educational social justice offered 
by the main political parties does not constitute social justice at all, but rather a 
watered down version of the elitism and ‘racism of intelligence’ (Bourdieu 1998) 
that infuses most of the system. And while the aberrant version of what social jus- 
tice should be is more muted among politicians of the left than those of the right it 
is still an aberration. There is a damaging ‘poverty of aspiration’ in Britain that lies 
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not in the working classes but among our political elites. Yet, what the UK society 
needs, more than anything else in the contemporary moment, is greater equality and 
less social and economic distance between its citizens; a rethinking and reworking 
of Tawney’s educational thinking for the twenty-first century. Such a reworking 
would require a reclaiming of ‘the common good’ (Tawney 1964a), the belief in 
education as an end in itself, and a much stronger, ethically informed critique of 
capitalism, both within and beyond the educational system. A 100 years ago in 
1914, Tawney (1964b, 76) wrote: 


That division of mankind (sic) into those who are ends and those who are means, 
whether made by slaveholders, or by capitalists, is the ultimate and unforgivable 
wrong, with which there can be truce neither in education nor in any other department 
of social life. 


Contemporary British education is a web of such petty truces; a host of 
compromises and concessions to the power of the upper and middle classes. But, as 
Tawney pointed out, no class is good enough to do its thinking for another. This is 
especially so in the current context where our ruling elite has no knowledge of, or 
interest in, what that other actually thinks. 


Note 


1. The distinction between the UK more generally and England is an important one 
because both Scotland and Wales are attempting to hold onto some older social-demo- 
cratic goals, purposes and policies. So although most of my arguments hold for the 
broader UK context at points England is highlighted as the more relevant context. 
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